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Colonial Makers Surveyors’ 
Instruments 


Barr 


Few the silversmiths and clockmakers, who 
worked the Colonies before the Revolution, en- 
joyed such continuous demand for their services 
that they could limit their business those activities 
alone. They had clever, versatile craftsmen, 
skilled many arts—if they were “to make the pot 
boil.” 


The quaint advertisements the Colonial crafts- 
men disclose the many things they combined with 
their speciality earn living—such guns, locks, 
hardware, brasses for furniture, cooking utensils, 
musical, surgical, chemical and surveyors instru- 
ments. 


Paul Revere, master silversmith, who earned im- 
mortal fame with his Midnight Ride, dabbed 
dentistry according one his advertisements 
Boston Newspaper 1768: “Whereas many Per- 
sons are unfortunate lose there Fore Teeth 
accident and other ways, their Detriment, not 
only Looks, but speaking both Public and 
Private: This inform all such that they may 
have them replaced with false Ones, that looks 
well the Natural and answers the End Speaking 
all Intents PAUL REVERE, Goldsmith near 
the Head Clark’s Wharf, Boston. All persons 
who have had false Teeth fixt Mr. John Baker 
Surgeon Dentist and they have got loose (as they 
will time) may have them fastened the above 
who learnt the Method fixing them from Mr. 
Baker.” 


Continued page 
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The Bygone Cobbler 
JARED VAN WAGENEN 


The community tanner and cobbler have disap- 
peared together. Both them represented the same 
phase our industrial development; each 
was some extent dependent upon the other and 
both them are only memory. true that 
our larger towns and cities still have cobblers 
sort. Sometimes the shop called the “Electric 
Shoe Repair Parlors” and commonly these places are 
manned Greeks Italians, who necessary 
will mend rip put “live rubber heel” 
neolin halfsole while you wait. But the genuine 
craftsman three generations ago, who out 
home-tanned leather and hand twisted flax, wax-end 
and wooden pegs, and over last which himseif 
whittled out block maple, made boots and 
shoes—he survives only now and then ancient, 
time-worn man, 

sure that all our community handicrafts, 
there none more primitive more universal 
one-man business than the ancient and honorable 
art the old-time shoemaker. was once found 
not only every township but literally almost 
every school district. 

The census 1845 counted the workers and es- 
tablishments several lines rural industry, but 
for some reason failed enumerate the shoeshops. 
The census 1855 reported 1,467 such establish- 
ments and ten years later there were reported only 
525. matter fact the true number was very 
much greater. The enumerators were either very 
careless else did not bother count individual 
cobblers. Much better evidence can gathered 
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from the various county directories and gazetters, 
large number which were published both before 
and after the Civil War. The usual plan was 
sell subscriptions the directory return for which 
the subscriber’s name would listed, together with 
his business. Child’s Directory Schoharie 
County for 1872-73 appears that there were 
less than men who were willing pay their 
money order that they might listed 
shoemakers. the same token had 131 black- 
smiths. Without question own county was merely 
typical all the rural counties the state. That 
was years ago. Since then the very last the 
cobblers has laid aside his tools forever and all 
that goodly company blacksmiths, only insigni- 
ficant fraction remain. 


the United States Census for 1860 article 
which the author moralizes upon the rapid de- 
velopment the applied shoe 
manufacture and writes with great satisfaction 
that only question time until the cobbler with 
his and kit” will extinct the “hand 
card” the “great and little spinning wheel” (mean- 
ing thereby the wheel for wool and the smaller wheel 
for flax). Time has vindicated his judgment for his 
prophecy has been almost literally fulfilled. 


The shoemaker was such absolutely indispen- 
sable member the community that appears 
very early the history all our settlements. Thus 
the second year the Plymouth Colony arrived 
one Thomas Beard with his tools and stock 
hides. The London Company not only accredited 
him the governor the colony but also promised 
him yearly salary ten pounds addition his 

The Yankee inventor seems always have had 
peculiar flair for shoemaking. Almost from the 
beginning Lynn was center the business and 
until recent years the practical supremacy Massa- 
chusetts this particular industry has never been 
questioned. 1860 three counties that state 
produced more than one-third all the factory shoes 
manufactured America. 


The Use Wooden Pegs Tapping 


The use wooden pegs fasten the “taps” 
the “uppers” while one time almost universal 
for the footwear both men and women, was 
means the earliest method. Indeed said that 


wooden pegs were first used New England about 
the year 1812—or according another, 1818. 
any rate their use spread very rapidly. Time was 
when each cobbler laboriously whittled his own, but 
shoe-peg factories were soon established. 1841 
factory Laconia, New Hampshire, said have 
produced nearly all the pegs used this country. 
They were made from black, yellow white birch 
and from hard maple. The daily production pegs 
exceeded fifty bushels. They did not long have the 
field themselves, however, for 1850 the Census 
returns for Massachusetts showed total production 
17,800 bushels pegs worth $12,900. This seems 
very little money for such tremendous output 
pegs, but was the day cheap labor and abund- 
ant raw material. 1855 New York State reported 
shoe-peg factories, but ten years later only three 
survived. Cobblers bought their pegs the quart 
several different sizes and the price for that unit 
measure was only five six cents. 


Advent the Front Lacing Shoe 


said that the idea shoe open front 
that could laced with shoe string originated 
with Yankee cobbler about the year 1791. There 
are still living old men who can remember when 
boots were not made “left and right”; both were 
made over one last. Then the owner would care- 
ful and conscientiously transpose his boots from 
one foot the other each time put them they 
would never over” the heel wear out the 
taps unevenly. father frequently told 
this careful economy his boyhood. 


think safe say that until least the 
close the Civil War, the average man and woman 
the farm went shod the product the local 
cobbler’s art and even after factory shoes were gen- 
erally introduced there were many conservative men 
who steadfastly refused wear “store boots.” 


There question but that those years when 
the Homespun Age was flower our state, liter- 
ally thousands cobblers sat their low benches 
and industriously tapped-tapped-tapped drew out 
the long waxed ends from morning night order 
that our farm people might shod. There was 
hardly crossroads hamlet but had its representative 
that trade, which St. Crispin the patron 
saint. The last man who ever practiced his craft 
community was one Fred Martin. Very dimly 
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remember him. The house where worked still 
stands and the big window with sixty panes 
glass, built this unusual size that sat 
it, his bench might flooded with light. 


think will proper that should here speak 
his unfortunate venture into agriculture. Through 
many years, patient industry, had accumulated 
what semed him little competency, perhaps 
$2,000 thereabouts. Then his folly must 
needs leave his craft which understood and buy 
farm about which knew nothing. purchased 
poor hill farm inflated price just about the 
time that land values began their long decline. 
the land was helpless and his equity was soon 
wiped out and was forced off the farm—a sadder 
and wiser, and unfortunately aged and broken 
man. This back-to-the-land foolishness responsible 
for too many tragedies such his. 


The Shoemaker 


The shops these old-time shoemakers were very 
frequently the living-room the house, but there 
were also itinerant workmen who with their bench 
and kit went from farm farm and wrought besides 
the fires their employers. was large family 
the cobbler might stay couple weeks before all 
the members the household were properly out- 
fitted. The arrangement seems strange us, yet 
was very widely adopted and probably had 
sound basis. the days when there was very little 
contact with the outside world, the traveling cobbler, 
especially skilled the art pleasant gossip, 
was welcomed both employee and guest. 
Then, too, inasmuch his clients were all hand 
was easy cut and fit and try the work pro- 
ceeded. father lived long enough ago remem- 
ber how the country tanner was scolded and im- 
portuned hurry and get the leather finished be- 
cause the shoemaker was expected. 


the Pioneer Home the State Fair Grounds 
1926, might seen Mr. John Mulberry Pot- 
ter’s Hollow, actually making pair boots after 
the exact methods the long ago. Mr. Mulberry 
authority for the statement that early 
date the shoemaker whittled out his 
Sometimes when established himself for genuine 
siege family cobbling measured the biggest 
foot the family and then made last match it. 


This last having served its purpose proceeded 
shave down and shape compare with the next 
largest foot, and until every member the 
family down the six-year-old boy would have had 
his footwear built over the self-same last, finally 
reduced small fraction its original size. 
least interesing tale. 


The coarse working boot the farmer was made 
cowhide and the boyhood the oldest living 
men cost not less than $3.00 pair. The cost was 
much less, however, when the leather was furnished. 


For Sunday and town-meeting wear the well-to-do 
farmer had pair fine boots made calfskin. 
these the maker sometimes lavished wonderfully pati- 
ent and skillful care. have seen pair very old 
calfskin boots which had inside lining leather 
sewed the outside stitches that went partly 
through the outside but never pricked entirely through 
showed any indication the seam. this re- 
quired craftsmanship very high order. pair 
these fine boots cost $5.00 the days when that 
was large sum money, and they were expected 
last the careful owner for many years. 


John Mulberry, before referred to, tells that 
his prime could make out the raw three coarse 
boots—a pair and half day; but well not 
forget that old men remember the maximum rather 
than the average day’s work. 


The cobbler his task sat very low bench 
hardly eighteen inches above the floor, and true 
his trade, his seat was made sheet leather 
stretched over round hole. sat hunched over 
his work, and some the time with the half com- 
pleted boot held against his chest. For this reason 
his calling was commonly alleged unhealthy 
one, and find one writer using this argument 
for the introduction factory methods. matter 
fact, think most cobblers did grow stooped and 
round shouldered with the years. Still, remember 
that some time ago there died Y., 
one David Cronk who had not only attained the great 
age 105 years, but also had the honor being the 
last surviving soldier the war 1812. was 
given public funeral, and his body lay state 
the City Hall New York while 20,000 people filed 
past his casket. was occupation cobbler, but 
can hardly alleged that the result his un- 
healthful calling was cut off prematurely the 
flower his youth. 

Continued page 
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strange, for instance, how many the famous 
silversmiths Maryland seemed have engaged 
Tavern-keeping side line. Commenting upon 
this fact, Dr. Hall Pleasants his book, Mary- 
land Silversmiths, writes follows William 
Faris (1757-1804) the dean crafts- 
men that state: Silversmith, watchmaker, 
clockmaker, designer, cabinet-maker, portrait painter, 
chair maker, tulip grower, Tavern Keeper, dentist, 
diarist par excellence, and gossip—he arrests and de- 

The Inventory the Estate William Faris 
eight more pages, finely hand-written, listing over 
five hundred items, most which had with 
clockmaking and silversmithing. However, did 
not confine himself entirely those lines, 
following items indicate: One set fire 
one electrifying machine and apparatus compleat one 
large bottle for inflamatory air; one physicognma- 
trace; one gun lock; three fowling pieces; one gun 
barrel; three swords; three pair pistols; one pair 
eleven bird cages; one copper Still; one 
cotton Gin; one lot tooth one lot 
Navigator’s instruments; and, one brass 
Leavel. 

Search the advertisements the Colonial 
craftsmen during the period 1700 1775 reveals that 
very large percentage them, particularly the 
clockmakers and silversmiths, featured Surveyor’s 
Compasses. The number and persistence such ad- 
vertisements would seem indicate that there must 
have existed those early days quite sizeable de- 
mand for these fine precision instruments. Yet today 
these Surveyor’s Compasses have vanished, except 
the few specimens tucked away out sight 
museums where one knows they exist. 

Thomas Harland (1735-1807), the English master 
clockmaker who settled Norwich, included his 
clock advertisements the announcement that 
made Surveyor’s Compasses with Agate Centre 
needles; chains and Protractors Penrose 
Hoopes his book, Connecticut Clockmakers the 
18th Century, wrote: Daniel Burnap East 
Windsor, perhaps the most distinguished Connecti- 
cut clockmaker, served his apprenticeship under 
Thomas Harland, the metal craftsman who had 
learned his trade England and settled Norwich 

Burnap March 14, 1791, his clock advertise- 
ment said: Brass Wheel’d Clocks. The sub- 
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scriber having for number years applied princi- 
pally the business Clock Making, and having 
met with considerable encouragement the busi- 
ness, takes this method inform the PUBLICK that 
although works many other branches common 
those the silversmith line, also 
Compasses, Watch repairing, etc., yet notwithstand- 
ing Clock Making intended the governing busi- 
ness his shop, and determined that pains shall 
wanting merit the approbation his cus- 

The following item from Newport appeared the 
New York Gazette and the Weekly Mercury, August 
21, 1769: are well assured that Mr. Isaac 
Doolittle, Clock and Watch-Maker New Haven, 
has lately compleated Mahogany Printing-Press 
the most approved Construction, which, some 
the best Judges the Printing Way allowed 
the neatest ever made America, and equal, not 
superior, any imported from Great Britain: This 
are told, for the Use Mr. William 
Goddard Philadelphia, Printer the Pennsyl- 

1763 this announcement appeared: Isaac 
Doolittle, near the College New Haven, has 
Sell clocks and watches, Surveyors Compasses, 

His son, Isaac Doolittle, Jr., advertised the Con- 
necticut Courant June 1781: Compasses 
all kinds, both for sea and land, Surveyor’s scales 
and protractors, gauging rods, walking sticks, silver 
and plated buttons, turned upon horn; also clocks 
and watches made and repaired, and variety 
other work Isaac Doolittle, junr. the home 
lately occupied Mr. William Noyes Leather 
Lane, New 

Enos Doolittle inserted the following advertise- 
ment the Connecticut Courant December 15, 
1772: Clocks. All kinds Clocks, Surveyor’s 
and Mariner’s Compasses, made, clean’d 
the Subscriber the Printing Office 
Hartford. And, has served regular appren- 
ticeship those Branches with the most noted work- 
men this Colony, flatters himself will 
able supply any gentlemen that favour him with 
their custom much their Satisfaction and 
reasonable terms they can supplied else- 
where, and their Favours will gratefully acknowl- 
edged their humble servant 

Ziba Blakslee Newton, Conn., 1792, the 
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John Mulberry Hollow, making pair boots after the exact methods long ago. 
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“The Label Goldsmith Chandlee Winchester, Va. 
clockmaker and famous for his precision instruments.” 
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Farmers’ Journal announced Bell Foundry, 
Smithery, Jewellery, &c. The subscriber respectfully 
informs the public carries his shop the 
Head the street Newton the Goldsmiths’s busi- 
ness all its branches; casts Bells for Churches; 
makes and repairs Surveyor’s Instruments; Church 
Clocks and Clocks and Watches all kinds—where 
orders will punctually attended and all favours 
gratefuly acknowledged the public’s humble serv- 


Benjamin Hanks Litchfield, Conn., 1785 ad- 
vertised that still makes and warrants Horo- 
zontal Watches, showing seconds from the Centre, 
Watches gilt and plain Silver Cases. Eight-day 
and Day the Month. Skelton and 
chiming repeating and Pneumatick Clocks, Ma- 
hogany and cherry cases. Also Church Clocks that 
without winding Surveyor’s compasses the Gold 
and Silversmiths Business. Engraves 


Sibley and Marble, New Haven, 1801 adver- 
tised: swords and cutlasses mounted with brass 
silver the best manner, clocks, watches, Mathe- 
matical and Surgeons’ Instruments 

the New York Historical Society Surveyor’s 
Compass mounted upon wooden tripod. The com- 
pass made brass but the dial silvered and 
handsomely engraved. the dial the compass 
engraved: BAILEY, HANOVER, (Mass.), 
1804. According notes from the donor posses- 
sion the Society, this compass was made Han- 
over, Mass., and handed down the family. 
Baillie his book and Clockmakers 
the World” lists John Bailey Hanover work- 
ing clocks during the period 1770. 

The Historical and Biographical Papers, Vol. III, 
published the Historical Society Delaware, 
Wilmington, Chapter XX, p.s. 4-34, contains paper 
Old Delaware Clockmakers read before the So- 
ciety December 1897, Judge Henry Con- 
rad, Secretary the Society. Judge Conrad gives 
brief biography George Crow, one the earliest 
the Delaware group clockmakers, and states 
that know Surveyor’s Compass now 
owned (in 1897) Jacob Emerson Middle- 
town, which bears the date 1754 and the name 
George 

Another clockmaker mentioned Judge Conrad 


his paper was George Jones Wilmington, who 
learned the clockmaking trade from the Crows. 
advertisement the Delaware Gazette, May 13, 
1833, Jones announces the merits his ability 
repair watches and clocks and adds which 
reads: “The Subscriber, usual, attends the vari- 
ous branches setting, filing, plugging and cleaning 
teeth. also keeps good assortment teeth 

his paper, Judge Conrad told the story the 
Chandlee family Clockmakers part follows: 
The emigrant who planted the (Chandlee) 
family name Nottingham Penn.) was Benjamin, 
who 1710 was married Sarah, daughter Abel 
Cottey, “Watchmaker Philadelphia,” with whom 
Benjamin Chandlee seems have learned his trade 
watch and clockmaker. his marriage settled 
Nottingham where established his trade 
small way doing iron work for the neighbors. 
1741 removed with his younger children Wil- 
mington, among whom was John Chandlee, who car- 
ried the business “Watchmaker and Limner 
the new store opposite the Academy.” 
artist.) Another son, Benjamin Jr., remained Not- 
tingham where attained much eminence the 
manufacture scientific, mathematical and chemical 
instruments. His clocks are among the best. 1749 
proceeded the marriage with Mary Follwell, 
daughter Goldsmith Edward Follwell Wilming- 
ton, according the good order established among 
Friends the Chester Co. Historical Society, 
West Chester, Penn., there exhibited Surveyor’s 
Compass made Benjamin Chandlee. 

Goldsmith Chandlee, son Benjamin Jr., located 
Winchester, Va., where became master clock- 
maker his own right, and was famous for his 
surveyor’s transits and precision instruments. Law- 
rence Augustine Washington was adopted his 
uncle, George Washington, who will recalled 
became noted surveyor his youth. The 
nephew received from his illustrious uncle sur- 
veyors transit which now preserved Mount 
Vernon. the dial the compass engraved 
“G. Chandlee. W/L. Washington.” The tradi- 
tion that Washington had this surveyor’s instru- 
ment made order Chandlee. 

According the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion there Mount Vernon, but not now exhi- 
bition, another compass and tripod George 
Washington’s. Compared with the Chandlee transit, 
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Colonial Makers—C ontinued 


the former very crude workmanship; de- 
void any clues its origin. Incidentally, the 
Executor’s Inventory Mount Vernon furnishings 
taken after Washington’s death lists the following 
surveying 

Lumber Rooms 


the Study 

case Surveyors Instrumt® .............. 

the Iron Chest 

* * 

Case Instruments, Parallel rule, ... 


One Theodolite valued dollars was later 
“picked up” and listed with certain books that had 
been previously omitted. Listed among articles 
the Store House was Surveyors (Dol- 
lar).” exhibition the Museum there set 
drawing instruments, probably those last noted above. 
the collection the Chicago Historical Society 
pocket compass wood case which may 
one those enumerated the inventory. 

Washington’s day there was newly invented 
Surveying Instrument, called the Trigonometer.” 
pamphlet describing and illustrating the instrument 
and giving instructions for its use was inscribed “To 
the President the United States from the Author” 
(George Wall Jr. Bucks Co., Penn.). was pub- 
lished Philadelphia 1788. Washington’s own 
copy now the Boston Athenaeum. 

The New York Historical Society has portrait 
George Washington, the Surveyor, painted 1841 
John Gadsby Chapman (1808-1899). shows 
Washington youth buckskins and mocassins 
standing the bank great river with moun- 
tains either side. his feet, but one side, 
his Surveyor’s Compass. 

famous surveyor before the Revolution was the 
great David Rittenhouse (1732-1796) Philadel- 
phia who spent part his early life determining the 
boundaries between Pennsylvania and her neighbor- 
ing states which were then dispute. And these 
surveys were run with instruments made Ritten- 
house. was not only surveyor but was master 
clockmaker, producer scientific instruments, 
astronomer internationally recognized, Treasurer 


the City Philadelphia, and Director the 
Mint Philadelphia. Rittenhouse made surveyors 
compass once owned George Washington which 
exhibition the Smithsonian Institution. 

Benjamin Rittenhouse, younger brother David, 
the Pennsylvania Packet May 14, 1785, adver- 
tised Ingenius Lad not exceeding 
years age reputable family, Apprentice 
learn the Art and Mistery Clocks and Survey- 
ing Instruments. Any lad inclined appren- 
tice the above Trade, the terms which will 
taken may known enquiring Mr. David 
Rittenhouse Philadelphia, the subscriber’s 
house Worcester Township, Montgomery County.” 

John Wood Philadelphia, from his advertise- 
ment the Pennsylvania Packet May 1790, ap- 
parently was wholesale supplier parts for clocks 
and watchmakers. announced had pocket 
compasses, steel magnets, Surveying compass needles, 
surveyors chains, etc. 

James Jack Philadelphia the Federal Gazette 
June 1797, advertised that besides jewelry, 
watches, clocks, &c., also had for sale mathe- 
matical instruments cases very compleat; Sur- 
veyors compasses and Theodolites ships Quadrants 
Fishing Rods and Reels; Billiard Balls and sheet 
ivory; silver and plated coach, chaise and chair 

Robert Clark the Charleston (S. C.) Gazette 
July 24, 1785, anounced: Mathematical, Op- 
tical and Philosophical Instruments Maker and Clock- 
maker (from London). The corner Tradd and 
Church St. the Advertiser has lately had 
opportunity working and receiving Instruction 
under the first masters the above branches Great 
Britain, flatters himself that shall give satisfac- 
tion those who may pleased favor him with 
their oders for Surveyors’ compasses, Quad- 
rants, Telescopes, Microscopes, Spirit Levels, etc. 

Magree his paper Lancaster Co., Penn., 
Clockmakers, lists George Ford who was English 
descent. This period activity was from 1810 
1840. did not push the business Watch- 
making and Clockmaking hard, for the manufac- 
ture nautical instruments and surveyors instru- 
ments was more important part his business 

New York Gazette, Revived the Weekly Post 
Boy, January 1748, carried the following announce- 
ment Aaron Miller, clockmaker Elizabeth 
Town, East New Jersey: “Makes and sells all kinds 
clocks after the best makers with expedition 
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The purpose the association encourage the 
study and better understanding early American 
industry, the home, the shop, the farm, 
and the sea, and especially discover, identify, 
classify, preserve and exhibit obsolete tools, imple- 
ments, utensils, instruments, vehicles, appliances 
and mechanical devices used American crafts- 
men, farmers, housewives, mariners, professional 
men and other workers. 


Davis Jr., President 
Albany, New York 
Mrs. Secretary and Treasurer, 

Leicester, Mass. 

Brown, Vice President 

Davis Jr., Editor, 

125 Washington Ave., Albany, 


Communications regarding the contents The Chronicle 
should addressed the Editor; Suggestions for mem- 
bers and other matters either the President the 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Beginning January, 1945, regular membership 
will $2.00. 

Supporting Members contribute $5.00 more year. 

Back The Chronicle are available some in- 
stances for fifty cents one dollar, depending rarity. 
The Index Volume available for one dollar. 


Editor’s Note: 
Spring Meeting 


The spring meeting the Association will 
held Doylestown, Pennsylvania, which 
the headquarters the Bucks County His- 
torical Society, May 9th and 10th. Hotel 
accomodations are limited 
should made early through Horace 
Mann, Doylestown, Pa. 


The Editor, being distraught trying find ap- 
propriate material, finally sent out all Industries’ 
friends who have formerly written for The Chroni- 
find more copy could located. The happy 
result that enough has come publish several 
issues and are once more schedule. this 
time there should two issued and, therefore, two 
are being sent you under the same cover. 


The Spring Meeting: 

were directed series fine articles which 
were published the New York State Department 
Agriculture the Agriculture Bulletin twenty 
years ago. These, written Jared Van Wagenen, 
made excellent material and will appear from time 
time future issues. 

The Spring Meeting, announced the last 
Number, will held this year Doylestown, Penn- 
sylvania, the 9th and 10th May. 

The meeting Old Sturbridge Village last fall 
was successful that will follow the same plan 
used there. The meeting the Board Directors 
will take place lunch Friday noon 12:00, 
and the first meeting the Association will follow 
2:00 the meeting room the Bucks 
County Historical Society. Visits the extensive 
collections the Society are being planned part 
the schedule. There will dinner the even- 
ing for the Association members, and meetings the 
following morning. 

Members the Association will find brief ac- 
count, with illustrations, the collections the 
Bucks County Historical Society Volume III, 
No. The Chronicle. one the pioneer 
collections its kind the country and was formed 
the farsighted, enthusiastic Henry Mercer, 
who made shop selections from cobblers, weavers, 
wood and other workers infinitum. The place 
treasure house. 


The Bygone Cobbler—Continued 
The Cobbler’s Bench 


The antique hounds have long been spoiling the 
rural neighborhoods spinning-wheels and nearly 
all other reminders the handicraft age, but have 
not yet heard that they have taken collecting cob- 
blers’ work-benches. judge that there still remain 
literally thousands them stored away sheds and 
attics about the state. This bench was four five 
feet long. one end was the round, sunken cob- 
blers’ seat, while the other end was divided into 
large number different compartments hold 
and keep separate the different sized pegs and nails. 
His tools were simple and inexpensive but full 
“kit” had surprisingly large assortment. There 
were many sizes and shapes awls, and there were 
three four thin knives, one two them curved 
and all kept keen good razor. For this pur- 
pose there was always hand fine whetstone and 
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strop. His wax-ends and his ball shoemaker’s 
wax were within easy reach. his knee stood his 
“sewing-horse” whose jaws clamped and held his 
sewing while both hands were employed punch- 
ing the holes with his awl and drawing through the 
threads—a stitch entirely different from that em- 
ployed woman sewing cloth. had one small 
tool which gave the fanciful name “nigger’s 
lip.” 


order that might prepared for all kinds 
customers—for men with number feet and 
for women, and for little boys and girls—he had 
wooden rack where his lasts were arranged 
orderly rows, from which picked out the one 
judged would best fit his client. until say 
seventy-five years ago sewed with hog’s bristle 
waxed fast his thread, but later had steel needles 
with various curves adapted his particular job. 
The “tap” (never “sole” his speech) was fastened 
the uppers with pegs. With his short, stout 
“pegging-awl” punched hole for each peg, set 
the peg place and then drove home with single 
smart blow his broad-faced hammer. was 
necessary strike the same peg twice, that token 
was emphatically botch and cobbler. Against 
his wall hung tin wooden patterns which laid 
the leather and then with his keen knife cut out 
the peculiar shaped pieces, which when crimped 
and drawn down into position became the 
boot shoe. the corner were flung pieces 
leather and rolled hides which the farmers had 
brought him and which later would shaped into 
footwear for their needs, while over all was the 
pleasant aroma tanner’s oil and hemlock bark. 


The invention machine that could one 
operation make its own pegs and drive them, and 
the introduction sewing machine which could 
stitch leather, marked the beginning the end the 
individual craftsman. them must write the 
phrase long ago, “They rest from their labors, 
and their works follow them.” 
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likewise makes Compasses and chains for Surveyors, 
also church bells any size, etc.” 

the New York Gazette, Revived the Weekly 
Post Boy, Jan. 23, 1749, was announced that 
the lately invented and most Curious instru- 
ment called the Octant for taking the latitude 
altitude the sea; with all other Mathematical In- 
struments for sea land compleatly made An- 
thony Lamb New York; where all persons may 
supplied with German flutes and sundry other small 
works wood, ivory, brass books navigation; 
proper direction given with each instrument 

The New York Mercury, May 27, 1754, published 
this James Ham, mathematical 
instrument maker the house wherein the Widow 
Ratsey lately lived near the old Dutch Church 
Smith street, makes and sells all sorts mathe- 

Land abundance was the maget which drew the 
early settlers these shores the irresistible lure 
that pulled those pioneers over the mountains into 
the plains the West. Land was the basis upon 
which the Colonists built their wealth. substan- 
tiate ownership, land surveyors were employed 
into the tractless wilderness and run property 
lines and this work could not have been accomplished 
without these mathematical instruments. So, the 
role these instruments played was not romantic, 
was essential—a role quite close the pocketbook 
nerve the land hungry pioneers. 

The total number these Surveyors Instruments 
built the Colonial craftsmen could not have been 
very large because the limited demand. Then, too, 
they were beautifully executed precision machines, 
rugged construction they would never wear out 
with any amount ordinary use; and would have 
passed down through several generations. 

Where have these old instruments vanished? To- 
day only few exist. The discovery one these 
old instruments truly rare find. Here indeed 
field sadly neglected the collector early Ameri- 
cana virgin territory holding forth promise 
unlimited opportunity for interesting 
search and exploration. 
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